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and uniformity, such as has often been applied to our
colonial society, is unreal. It is impossible in human
nature. Put a group of men in equal circumstances,
under wide and easy conditions, and instead of getting
equal, uniform, and purely happy results, you will get
a differentiation in which some will sink to misery, vice,
and pauperism.
Yet again, when considering inequality, we must
remember the existence of slavery in this society; of
that I will speak presently in another connection.
We must, therefore, understand that the notion of our
colonies as pure and ideal democracies is unhistorical.
While broad features might seem to justify it, the
details, in which lie all the truth and reality, greatly
modify the picture.
But there is a wider aspect of this matter and one
which, so far as I know, has never been noticed at all.
I cannot find anywhere in history any case of a society
of free and equal men consisting exclusively of inde-
pendent tillers of the soil. We are forced to ask whether
such a thing is a social impossibility. A notion has had
wide currency within the last thirty years that "village
communities" are a stage of primitive democratic
organization through which most modern civilized
societies have passed. That there have been villages
which were organized for industrial and social purposes
is as certain as that there have been states; but the
"village community" has been personified and elevated
to the rank, not of* a social organization expedient for a
purpose, but of an independent organism, something
more than a society although less than an intelligent
being. Hence it has been made to appear that the
breaking up of village communities was not the abandon-